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THE PASSAGE. 


A mystery ?—true; yet I fear not to go. 
Nothing harsh can be. Indeed, when I know 


We are never alone,—that within us and out 
Throbs ever the Might that engirds us about ; 


That the Power which developed us reigns through all, 
A limitless Sea—not a vertical Wall ; 


When I learn how the Forces of Death and Life 
Interplay forever, yet never at strife ; 


When I know that the Order and Beauty around 
With the Life of the All-Life ever abound ; 


That every bird on yonder tree 
Is thrilled a-through with God’s own glee ; 


That every leaf beside our path 
A message from the Eternal hath ; 


That every gleam from human eye 
Is a gleam of the All-Soul’s Mystery,— 


Fain would I leave this house of clay, 
To mingle again with the ocean spray, 


To whirl with the atom, or dance with the light, 
Or glow in a star to illumine earth’s night. 


Come, Death! thou hast no terrors for me! 
Wherever am I, there also is He! 


JAMES H. WEST. 
GENEVA, Illinois. 


WHILE waiting for our brothers in Boston to get 
their big library ready for the ministers to borrow 
from, we wish to call attention to the little one which 
our Chicago sisters have already in operation, of some 
two hundred and fifty volumes of standard denomina- 


tional books, old and new. Send foreatalogue to Miss 
F, LeBaron, 135 Wabash avenue. 


THE books which are brought into the family circle 
make an essential part of the home influence. That 
we may give what help we can to those who are buy- 
ing for the children during the holidays, toward the 
selection of good and reliable reading in tone and sub- 
stance, we feel justified in merging this number of 
THE Home into UnirTy’s columns for such use,—es- 
pecially as, where no help is needed in the choice, 


what Mrs, Dall says about these books will be found 
so interesting for its own sake. 


Do the old gods dim everywhere ? One wrote of 
anew book on Ethics, ‘The whole German people 
will feel its incomparable worth.” ‘What! ‘the 


———_— 


whole German people’,—who do not once read Scliil- 
ler and Goethe ! ” answered a Berlin professor. Like 
the professor we have sometimes wondered of the lit- 
tle ‘‘ Unitarian” world,—Who in it now-a-days reads 
Channing ? But here comes a word concerning our 
new Channing pariphlet, which holds some seventy 
of his gospel passages, one word at least to blow away 
our doubt. ‘‘I think the Channing C. D. P.a tri- 
umph and a glory! Channing’s greatness grows. 
There is not much to put beside his just and subtle 
thought. The tract should indeed be millionized. 


E. P. PowE tu, whose labors as pastor of the Third 
Unitarian church in this city are not forgotten, is to 
address the Philosophical Society in this city on the 
26th of this month. Mr. Powell will ‘also be pre- 
pared to fill a few engagements to deliver parlor lec- 
tures on the general subject of Evolution. The fol- 
lowing are his topics. Applications will reach him 
through this office: (1) Some Things Evolution has 
on Contract, (2) Jesus the Christ of Evolution, (3) 
Animals and Plants on the Road (to Reason), (4) Is 
the Golden Rule -Workable (from Evolution stand- 
point), (5) Morality and Immortality (from Evolution 
standpoint), (6) Our Heredity from God (Divine 
Life), (7) Degeneration, Regeneration and Generation. 


From Channing’s private papers it appears that he 
set forth for his own guidance the following ideal of 
a preacher: ‘‘A preacher who wishes to interest his 
people for life must attract and fasten their regards 
upon the sacred subjects which he brings before 
them, and’ not upon his manner. . A minister 
who is listened to, at the very time when he has con- 
spicuous defects in style and elocution, has a much 
fairer prospect of usefulness than many a brilliant 
orator whom a congregation first hears with rapture 
and then grows cold to. Attention, deep attention, 
is what is wanted in an audience; and the mode to 
excite it and keep it alive is to present great truths 
which fill their minds, and motives which inwardly 
prompt them to vigorous and constant action.” 


In the unexpected forcing of the question of dises- 
tablishment as the present political issue in England, 
expression was given toa great deal of latent feeling 
and smouldering resentment. On the one side were 
ranged the opponents of the establishment, resolved 
no longer to suffer the indignity of being classed as 
dissenters, and on the other the great body of tradi- 
tionary churchly feeling, alarmed at the prospect of 
losing the prestige of centuries and the accumulated 
oe gms If the unmeasured language of the enraged 

ishops is not Christian, it isonly human and to be ex- 
ected. Such privileges as the English churchmen 
ave enjoyed, such class distinction, such exc!usive- 
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ness, will hardly be surrendered without angry con- 
tention and tenacious struggling to the end. very 
pertinent remark has been made to the effect that it 
is strange that after centuries of kindly care and pro- 
tection, after the noblest kind of service from many 
of the noblest of English ministers, in spite of 
ali manner of clubs and friendly societies and benev- 
olent associations, the English masses should in their 
firstvote register against their protectors. It seems to 
give « deep significance to the thought that no patron- 
age, of however kindly a spirit, will be taken as the 
equivalent of personal choice and freedom. 


——— 
i — 


Our Best Worps promises a Christmas ‘ Extra”, 
which is to be issued about the 15th of December—a 
special edition of 3,000 or more to be struck off and 
widely circulated. It will be a good chance for our 
friends to send for a specimen number, or, better, 
trust it fora year and send 50 cents. Our neighbor 
takes his usual turn at UNiry,—tries to set us aright, 
for which we thank him,and, as is his habit, coolly reads 
us out of the Unitarian fellowship. Perhaps our ex- 
change knows where we belong better than we do 
ourselves, but those who are willing to take our word 
for it will please consider us Unitarian, by a right of 
inheritance, by deliberate choice, by the law of spirit- 
ual affinity and by the determination to live, and, 
were it necessary and profitable, to die for the honor, 
breadth and development of the Unitarian movement. 


— 


Mr. Fertx Apier, of New York, addressed the 
Kithical Culture Society, of Chicago, on last Sunday 
morning, and following the example of our friend 
Mr. Salter, he proceeded to tell his audience why 
Unitarianism does not satisfy him. From what we 
are able to gather from a very brief, and apparently 
imperfect, newspaper report, it would seem that Mr. 
Adler’s objections to our position are chiefly founded 
upon our religious belief. Mr. Adler’s last discourse 
before leaving New York, as it appears *from the 
American Hebrew, was devoted to finding fault with 
reformed Judaism for precisely similar reasons. Are 
these pugnacious symptoms, this striking right and 
left at those who stand nearest to him, indications of 
the uneasiness that characterises the unsuccessful, 
or shall we say that this is some of the old leaven of 


Judaism that has not yet disappeared from Mr. Ad- 
ler’s mind? U. 


THE novel is a great if not the greatest molder of 
public thought in the present day, and when the nov- 
el begins to talk sense in theology the nonsense in 
creed and pulpit will soon vanish. The hero in Ella 
W heelerW ilcox’s story of Mal Moulee theologizes thus: 
‘““*T do not believe that we can attain any joys we 
have not earned here’, Percy replied. ‘Ido not be- 
lieve in sudden conversions, or death bed repentance, 
or being cleansed by blood. That faith gives a man 
too much latitude altogether. Every violated princi- 
ple, every indulged appetite, every selfish or mean act 
or thought, I think, will count against us on the last 
day, no matter how we repent at death’s door, or how 
we cry out to be saved. Salvation depends upon our- 


selves, and the use we make of ourtime onearth. We 
are shaping our spirits by our daily lives while in the 
body. i ust as we have shaped them—beautiful or hid- 
eous, they will appear before God when our bodies 
fall away and leave them bare. We cannot in a mo- 
ment’s space expect any power to remove the scars 
we have made by alife-time of wrong-doing. It would 
not be a just power if it did. Why should the man 
who has lived in sin all his life be cleansed by crying 
to Christ on his death-bed—and permitted to enter 
into just such joys as the good man has earned by a 
life of noble deeds? I do not believe in a creed like 
that.’ Dolores put a soft hand over his mouth. ‘ Let 
us not talk religion’, she said. ‘I fear you are asad 
heretic.’ ” 


$I 


THouGuH perhaps not standing in the first rank of 
American poets, J. G. Holland was yet a true poet, 
and one of his immortal verses as he wrote it was, 


“ Heaven is not reached at a single bound ; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round.” 


Moreover, J. G: Holland was an orthodox Chris- 
tian, though not of the narrower type of orthodoxy. 
But now comes the Rev. Theodore Cuyler, D. D., in 


‘an an article in the Independent, with the heading, 


“Christ the Ladder Heavenward ”, and he quotes 
the above beautiful stanza as follows: 


“ Heaven is not reached by a single bound ; 
Christ is the Ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to the summit round by round,” 


To us: this seems a case of putting Pegasus into 
harness, and we dislike it not only on this account, 
but also because there seems to be something unfair 
and unjust to a poet in changing any of his carefull 
written lines. So far as the thought is teint | 
however, we may reconcile the meaning of the two 
forms of expression by saying, that the ladder by 
which we may mount to Heaven is the Christ 
formed within, of which we read in the New Testa- 
ment, or that it is the “ Essential Christ’, of which 
we may now frequently read in the growing litera- 
ture of the new orthodoxy. The Essential Christ, all 
should know, is almost any belief that insures the 
formation of an upright and noble character. __ U. 


AS TO DISCIPLESHIP. 


In the first place there is a difference which we all 
very deeply feel between saying a thing ourselves, at 
first hand, and repeating it after another. I may 
say in conversation or sermon, I am a Christian, I 
am a disciple of Christ, and yet be quite unwilling 
the next day to say the same thing in conversation 
with an orthodox minister, or in a conference of such 
ministers. The difference, [ suppose, is chiefly be- 
cause of the dangers of being misunderstood. To be 
sure, may be misunderstood when I say a thing 
from my own pulpit, or when I publish it in a 
paper ; but that will be partly the fault of those who 

ear or read, for all hearers or readers are under 


re 
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some obligation to look out for words used in special 
senses. But when | am asked by another person, 
Do you believe thus and so, and if I reply in the 
affirmative, then that other person or the general 
public has a right to hold me to the exact and com- 
mon definition of the words used. If I publicly re- 
peat the “ Apostles’ Creed” I have no right to 
suppose that any one will understand that 1 do it 
with mental reservations. So I feel that I have no 
right to say,in a public and unqualified manner, 
that I am distinctively a Christian. For, although 
this word has meanings broad enough to include me, 
yet its average, public, strictly construed, dictionary 
meaning would exclude all Unitarians. In language 
the majority rules. Nine-tenths of the Christians of 
the world would decide upon the instant that a Uni- 
tarian is not a Christian. When I therefore avow 
discipleship to Christ, I have no right, as I would be 
truthful and ingenuous, to do so without qualifying 
and explaining my meaning. 

In the second place, what can a Unitarian mean 
by accepting Jesus as his leader and master? It 
must be perfectly understood that no one in our day 
learns all about anything from any one _ person. 
Eighteen hundred years ago this was different. Then 
a youth might select his master, become a faithful 
disciple, and learn everything that it was supposed 
to be well for him to know, from that one master. 
But to-day, he who would be at all broadly educated 
must of necessity have a great multitude of masters. 
It is doubtful if he can learn his Greek of the sime 
man who taught him his Latin, and he certainly will 
have a different master in philosophy from his pro- 
fessor of theology. Now, in what true and worthy 
sense can a modern Unitarian minister accept Jesus 
as his master, his leader, his guide? Does it mean 
that he is unwilling to patronize the Sermon upon the 
Mount, and not to speak doubtfully concerning the 
Fourth Gospel? Does it mean that he is willing or 
determined to make his judgment blind in regard to 
the teachings ascribed to Jesus in the gospels on the 
subject of poverty andriches? Joes it mean that he 
is to accept any possible word or teaching as of 
higher authority than his own best thought, his own 
clearest conclusions? I do not think it ought to 
mean any of these things. Nor do I see any good 
meaning that can be sincerely attached to it. 

My friend s says that he means that the character 
of Curist as portrayed in the Gospels is the highest 
type of character presented to humanity as our ex- 
ample and for our imitation; that that character has 
become his ideal of life; that he is accustomed to 
think when questioning “shall I do thus and so ”, 
what is Christlike. what would Jesus have done, 
what would he wish me to do? And then he pro- 
ceeds to tell me what Christ does for him, how he 
strengthens him, helps, guides, comforts and mspires 
him. I understand all this, and I think my friend’s 
ideal of the perfect life and my own are very much 
the same; we do very much the same things, we live 
in much the same way, and each would be equally 
surprised to find the moral judgment of the other in 
any important purticular different from his own. 
But he calls his ideal Christ, while I do not feel that 
I know: enough of the life of Christ to say that ever 


es 


a perfect man lived upon this earth. is may not 
know enough to positively deny that such a life was 
led by Jesus of Nazareth, but surely the New Testa- 
ment evidence is insufficient to convince me that 
such a life was lived. Moreover, it seems unimpvor- 
tant to me whether it was or not; the Christion 
church is here and what we call Christian teachings, 
and the ideal of right living that my friend calls 
Christ. These are all realities, why should we worry 
one another about names? Let us 
“remember still 
The words and from whom they came ; 


Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will.” 


I am willing to confess that it does not seem prob- 
able to me that Jesus was perfect. No man of the 
great men of the past has been so great as his con- 
tem poraries and the succeeding generations, especially 
the succeeding generations, have painted him. ‘The 
scientific method of studying everything in our time 
is making it perfectly clear that neither any single 
man nor aly single event, not even the greatest men 
or the greatest battles, have had the real importance 
that has heretofore been supposed. It isin the quiet, 
unseen life that the forces work that build and over- 
throw nations, and promote or check civilizations, 
not upon the great battle-fields nor in the minds of 
those that the world afterwards crowns and giorifies 
with such inordinate zeal. “Call no man Master” 
said Jesus,so far as we can be sure he said anything, 
and in this spirit surely I-would be his disciple. F.-r 
I understand the meaning of this to be, think, judge 
for yourselves, in general and particular, in regard to 
matters religious and theological as well as in other 
things. Unitarians all, 1 think without exception, 
uc tually do this, and just what is meant by the 
discipleship that the elder Unitarians, especially, 
were so urgent in claiming, I think I have never 
understood. Perhaps it can be explained to me, and 
then perhaps I shall know that Jesus is 'n some 
true and real sense my Master and my guide, and 
then I shall be very happy, 1am sure, for | know 
right well that to profess a discipleship to Christ 
now is as popular as once it was unpopular. U. 


Gorrespondence. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


How fast the months swing round, dear children ! 
Here is Christmas in sight again, before the flush of 
anger that lighted my face last year has died out. 
Again my table is crowded with delightful books, and 
again the fathers and mothers cry, Tell us what we 
shall buy ? If I were sure the printers would keep 
their promise, and Inning out a certain little book of 
mine, about Shakespeare, early in December, I believe 
I should begin by asking each one of my readers to 
buy it, and that would be something new, wouldn’t 
it? Icannot see why any one need shrink from draw- 
ing attention to his own work when that work is 
thoroughly in earnest; is done as well as he knows 
how, and is supposed to involve important truths. 
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These three things, I believe, I can claim for my little 
book, and so even if it should not arrive by Christmas 
day, I hope you will all be on the look-out for it, and 
read it as soon as it comes. 

How differently people who love each other look at 
the same thing! I am a good deal like Lord Macau- 
lay. I like everything in the shape of a story—except 
indeed stories of morbid crime and sorrow, and so it 
comes very hard to me to find fault with them even 
when there is obvious reason. ‘‘ Oh, you have ¢hat 
delightful book !” said a pene meee friend yester- 
day, taking up Houghton & Mifflin’s new edition of 
‘* Louie’s last term at St. Mary’s,” and I sighed and 
suid “‘ yes”, and sat wondering as she went away how 
I should put into words the objection I certainly feel 
to this story. It certainly is not fit for children, 
because it details a condition of school life so hideous 
that I think it could only occur once in a century, 
and its whole tendency is to make young people 
reflect upon the faults of their teachers and elders. 
There are some people foolish enough to believe that 
in the story of ‘‘ Marianna”, Margaret Fuller told 
exactly what happened to herself. But, no! What 
she did was to show exactly what might have hap- 
pened if she had gone on in a wrong course, and it is 
this work of the imagination on a fact which gives the 
story its lofty tone, and separates it from this other 
of ‘‘ Louie’s Last Term.” 

For very young readers, I can give you two or three 
books that are full of fun and pleasure. There is 
Mrs. Richards’s ‘‘Joyous Story of Toto.” I 
hear the naturalists in Washington say very pleasant 
things of another book of hers which I have not seen, 
and of its illustrations where naturalists are hard to 
please. That is called ‘‘ Four toes, two toes and no 
toes,” and tells exactly what is true, but the ‘‘ Joyous 
Story” is full of things which never happened, but 
which fill little children with all the more delight 
because they never did. Mrs. Richards is a daughter 
of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and she has the great love 
of fun which distinguished Mrs. Howe in her girl- 
hood, and for which she never found the right field. 
Her daughter Laura has lived in the country with 
her children, and the owls and the woodchucks and 
the squirrels have shown her exactly what to do and 
say. For tiny little children, Mrs. Tileston has made 
a capital book, which Roberts Bros. have published, 
called ‘‘ Sugar and Spice and All That’s Nice.” This 
is ‘‘ What little girls are made of”, as you will remem- 
ber, if you are faithful to ‘‘ Mother Goose”, and it is 
so tempting a title that several people have used it ; 
so if you want to get the very Jest ‘‘ Sugar and Spice”, 
you must be sure and ask for Mrs. Tileston’s. Then 
there is that most delicious story of Susan Coolidge, 
“<The Little Country Girl.” It is as sweet asa Ma 
flower, it is full of instruction, especially about things 
you can see and do in Newport, where Susan Colo- 
idge lives, and yet there is not a tiresome word in it. 
Now the boys do not need to be reminded of what I 
have said every year about the Lives of American 


Statesmen and the Histories of Commonwealths. 


These keep coming out every year, and they are the 
best kind of stories; but beside these we have this 
= four biographies, of which I want to say a word. 

hey are those of Louis Agassiz, William Lloyd Gar- 


rison, John Brown and Myrtilla Miner, and any one 
of them is a delightful pitt, which you ought to value 
all your life long. I knew Louis Agassiz from the 
day when he first landed on our shores, and set all 
our hearts on fire with love and delight. One of the 
last times he ever went out he came to see me, and if 
UNITY were only a little bigger, I should have to ask 
it to print a long story about the lovely life of him, 
which his wife has written, with its few needed pic- 
tures, throwing light on his brave, pure life. 

I hope you have all heard of William Lloyd Garri- 
son, whose life has been written by his two sons, [I 
knew him well for more than forty years; there is 
much that is painful in this life, but always the in- 
< ape sight of a brave fight in a noble cause, and 
the pain must be borne, because the book contains 
the most important part of the history of the United 
States for the last fift years. ‘That it may be a little 
less painful however, | ddvins you to take your scissors 
and cut out some of the very ugly pictures which you 
will find between the covers. A great many very 
plain and only partly educated people took part in 
Garrison’s at battle, but the homeliest of them 
never looked like these dreadful pictures. Loyalty to 
truth, courage in defeat, enthusiasm for virtue will 
make the plainest face radiant, and when I saw these 
people they were beautiful. 

“The Life of John Brown” has been written by 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn, exactly as I think it shonld be 
written. I take pains to say this, because I have seen 
him severely criticised for writing ‘‘ John Brown’s 
Life” from John Brown’s own standpoint. John 
Brown was a Hebrew seer and | on born, a8 some 
people think, out of place and time, but it was im- 
possible to be with him without vee, bee thoughts, 
entertaining his purposes, sustaining his ideas. He 
was Michael Angelo’s statue of Moses made flesh. I 
sometimes think that it was sculptured to prophesy 
his a This book is painful, but this also must 
be read, for it is history. When John Brown was 
executed, a shudder might well quiver from pole to 

ole along this continent, for from that moment 
lavery was doomed to die a bloody death. 

All these I know, some of you will say, but who is 
Myrtilla Miner? Obscure as this name seems to you, 
her life is linked to that of Garrison and Brown, 
for she lived to justify and serve the same race. She 
founded the first school for colored children in the 
city of Washington, and this little book tells the pleas- 
ant story of her work. I feel a special interest in it 
because I had hoped to found that first school myself. 
It was in December, 1851, that Miss Miner opened 
her school. It was in December, 1841, that I took 
the first census of colored children in Capitol Hill 


y|with the same object in view. The time was not 


me ready then, although Judge Cranch and the 
v. Stephen G. Bulfinch were as much in earnest 
about it as any of Miss Miner’s friends ever were. 

It is not often that I recommend books of poetry, 
but I have found a little book, by an author to me 
unknown, which is so very precious that I want to 
share my knowledge with my friends. It is called 
‘* Hidden Sweetness”, by Mary Bradley. The sweet- 
ness may be hidden from the world, but it is not 
hidden from the reader. This month has brought 
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me much bereavement and sorrow; the book has 


been lying by me. I have opened it daily, and daily 
have | found words as fit as ‘‘ apples of gold in dishes 
of silver”. 


CAROLINE H. DALL. 
WasSHINOGTON, December 7. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE TIMES. 


EpItoR OF Unity: — We need not to put 
joy into our religion, for all real religion is joyful; 

ut we need to put religion into our joy, lest it dete- 
riorate into frivolity. We would not put sorrow into 
our religion; but, oh! how we need religion in our 
sorrow! We would not degrade our religion by mak- 
ing it a trade; but we would ennoble our trade by 
suffusing it with our religion. Religion is not some- 
thing outside of us, whose responsibilities we may 
assume or avoid, as we choose:—but it is something 
within us—part of ourselves, for whose proper use we 
are always held responsible, whether we will or no. 
Our duty, therefore, is, not to profess religion, but to 
be religious. Religion has not to do solely with a 
post-mortem life, of which we know nothing; but it 
has chiefly to do with life here and now, of which we 
know so much. We want to ‘‘ get at” young men 
with such a gospel as this; to show them that religion 
is the wisest common-sense, and the noblest manli- 
ness; the grandest enthusiasm and the purest ambi- 
tion; that it has, as far as we are concerned, more to 
do with earth than heaven, with the here than the 
hereafter; more to do with week-days than with Sun- 
days, because there are more of them; it has more to 
do with life than with death; more with daily activ- 
ities than with nightly vigils; and more with the 
home than with the church. Real religion is ‘‘ out- 
of-doors”’ and above board, rather than in cells and 
cloisters; and it is intended for common every-day 
use. ‘‘ Whether ye eat or drink, or whatever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.” ‘That is its spirit. Such 
is the genuine metal we would circulate; not a spuri- 
ous coin;—and it bears with it not only the real 
wealth of this world, but also the promise and the 
prophecy of the world that is yet to come. 

W.N. Evans. 


MONTREAL, November, 1885. 


WHAT WE EXPECT OF THE UNITARIAN 
MINISTERS. 


Among the many social and spiritual needs that 
look appealingly to the pulpit for help there is one 
that ought especially to draw forth the deepest earn. 
estness of the Unitarian pulpit. It is that which 
Howells has so strongly and faithfully delineated in 
“The Rise of Silas Lapham ”,—the wide gulf of sep- 
aration that is created by human selfishness and 
pride between the privileged and sheltered classes of 
society. and those who do the real work of the world. 
“The Corey set” finds its prototypes, more or less 
strongly shaded, in every American town, large or 
small. Upon this set rests the responsibility of the 
creation and continued existence of this bridgeless 
chasm. But the nervous shrinking from any at- 
tempt to cross it on some slender plank, improvised 
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for a special occasion, is felt as keenly on one side as 
on the other, and the dwellers on both sides are 
spiritually impoverished for that which only comes to 
mortals through a full and hearty recognition of 
human brotherhood with all that this involves. 

This evil can only be remedied by the combined ef- 
fort of pulpit and press. Our. popular novelists, of 
both idealistic and realistic schools, have immense 
= in preparing the way for the work to be done. 
Sut for the work itself we must look to the pfilpit. 
We have no right to expect much from the religious 
teachers whose creed creates a spiritual aristocracy, 
and establishes an eternal gulf of separation between 
God’s children. -But, from Unitarians with their 
corner stone of unity, with their professed recogni- 
tions of the divine germ in every human soul; those 
who are expected to keep pace with the advance of 
science which is steadily revealing to us more and 
more clearly the ineffable grandeur of conscious exist- 
ence and the indissoluble tie that binds humanity to- 
gether in one divine origin and destiny,—from the 
preachers of this faith we have the right to expect a 
grand and unceasing work in grading down these 
banks of social pride and prejudice, and so filling up 
this ugly chasm, thus making it possible to throw 
across the conducting lines of unselfish love for our 
neighbor, through which, alone, the divine currents 
of spiritual enlightenment and uplifting can ever find 
their way to these ‘‘ perishing upper classes”, to the 
shrivelled souls of ‘‘the Corey set”. In this most 
important work we Unitarians should ‘‘ be instant in 
season and out of season”. C. T.°C. 


‘<The services of the heroic Sisters of Mercy have 
been enlisted, not only in nursing the sick in Mon- 
treal, but also in a house-to-house crusade, for the 
purpose of discovering concealed cases”, so I read in 
the papers. ‘* Where can Protestantism furnish any 
parallel cases of moral heroism?” says a friend by my 
side. Indeed, my friend, are there not “sisters” 
who wear no conspicuous costume on the street, who 
belong only to the great sisterhood of onr common hu- 
manity, and whose deeds are not heralded in print to 
be read and praised of men? Could not Sisters Mary, 
Bridget and Anna have illustrated as much heroism 
at home, in ministering to the sick mother who bore 
them, and the decrepit father who toiled for them in 
the days of his strength? And if each of those 
worthy maids had promised to love, to honor and to 
keep, in health and in sickness, some good man of her 
choice instead of marrying the Church, might they not 
have found an opportunity for all the latent heroism 
in their nature to express duty in ministering to the 
needs of a family of boys and girls clinging to their 
motherly skirts? The papers would not have men- 
tioned it as any remarkable exhibition of heroism, 
simply because it is so common. But it strikes us that 
Protestant mothers and aunts and sisters are every 
day and all about us devoting their lives to as he- 
roic service and as ‘‘holy and acceptable to the 
Lord”, as are those ‘‘ Sisters of Mercy ” in Montreal, 
praiseworthy as their service may be. 


: Ww. H. S. 
Troy, N. Y. 
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THE noon meeting of Chicago Sunday-school 
teachers was led by Rev. Mr. Blake, and the lesson 
was upon the first eight verses of the fourth chapter 
of Micah. This is a very beantiful passage. <A char- 
acteristic of the Hebrew writings is their lucidity. 
Their depth is perhaps sometimes overlooked on this 
account, but it is well to remember that obscurity is 
not the same thing as depth. 

[In urging his idea that the literary qualities of 
these old prophets should be especially studied, and 
in defense of his questions requesting metrical ver- 
sions of the lessons, Mr. Blake read two such versions 
that were prepared by young ladies of his Bible class. 
Mr. Jones asked what proportion of an ordinary class 
eould put the lesson into poetry if they should try? 
Mr. Biake replied, ‘‘ More than you think.” Mr. 
Furness asked how it would do to put into good 
prose. ‘Thereupon arose a discussion upon the pos- 
sibility of changing poetry into prose without loss of 
meaning. Remainder of the time was devoted to re- 
ports of the different teachers upon success with the 


last lesson and what they proposed to do with the’ 


present one next Sunday. 


ianism is very far from having done its work. Every- 
where the gospel of character is needed with its assur- 
ance that no change of place or time or association 
can change man’s relation to duty, to truth or to 
God; that it matters little, to any creature, in what 
part of God’s universe he may happen to be, but that 
it doves matter what he is at all times and in all places; 
and even if we could be assured of a life here of 
‘‘threescore years and ten”, with other years still 
udded, we would have no right to be content with 
what we are to-day, except as it is the promise of greater 
fruition to-morrow. Such a gospel, informing and 
inspiring the daily life, will take from death its sting 
and from the grave its victory. H. 


Goop For Sioux City. — The First Unitarian 
church of Sioux City was not invited to take part in 
the union Thanksgiving services here. Its members 
kept the day in their homes and had a service all 
by themselves the next Sunday, that was very thank- 
ful. The sermon considered the liberal’s chief cause 
for gratitude, and before leaving the house the con- 
yregation made a practical application of the discourse. 
For after it was over the minister sald there was 
a debt of about $900 that the church ought to pay at 
once, and asked for thank-offerings, then and there 
to be used for this purpose. Within less than half 
an hour $844 were raised. The evening collection 
was $75, and additional subscriptions received since 
make the whole amount an even thousund dollars, 
Do you wonder that we feel happy? We still owe the 
ehurch building fund a thousand dollars, but provide 
that debt. Weare now talking about the purchase 
in our raising of current expenses for the payment of 
of a lot for the church of the future. We shall have 
some more news for you soon. S. 


Curcaago.—The breezy presence of our associate 
editor, C. W. Wendte, is again missed from Chicago, 
and Rev. T. J. Milsted, of Taunton, Mass., is to 
speak for the next month in Unity church pulpit. 
Things run along so smoothly that we hardly realize 
that this loyal band is without a leader. 


LA Porte, INDIANA.—Rev. A. G. Jennings will 
speak upon the following subjects: Dec. 6—‘* Prog- 
ress”, or, Which Way are We Pitching Our Tents? 
Dee. 13—** The Beautiful Gate’, or Use in Beauty; 
Dec. 20—** Remnants”, or Power of Minoritics; Dee. 
27—‘*‘ Memory ”. 

MicuiGgaAn.—Rey. J. E. Roberts has been invited 
to a two months struggle with the problems at Grand 
Rapids. Missionary Walkley is devoting himself to 


UNITARIAN GOSPEL OF CHARACTER NEEDED,—A 
short time ago we heard a good old lady tellling of 
the hope she held of the perfect salvation of her 
mother because of the triumphant death years ago. 
‘Then she questioned: ‘* But would it not be terrible 
if J should fail to be saved at the last?” We are al- 
most surprised now when we hear such a question, 


but we know there are those who really suffer because | 


of this artificial conception of human destiny; and 
we surely must become more and more convinced, as 
this needlessly sad life is revealed to us, that Unitar- 


astudy of the possibilities at Manistee. May they 
both prosper. 

| BrLoowineron, ILu.— The Free Congregational 
‘chureh of this place is discussing the propriety of 
changing its name to that of Unitarian. A large ma- 
jority of its members seem to favor such a change. 


Terre Havureg, INpD.—‘‘ I had a remarkably good 
time at Terre Haute—large andiences both morning 
and evening. Many Normal School scholars and two 
professors, to whom our word was a revelation. One 
told me I was the only Unitarian he had ever seen, :i- 
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though he was familiar with our literature and was 
really himself a Unitarian. I really enjoyed speak- 
ing to these people, for they were so eager to hear. 
O, if we only had men to go all over this west and 
sow our seed as the anti-slavery reformers did. I be- 
lieve we ought to make the experiment and send out 
our young men.” 


THE Thanksgiving Independent should be its most 
famous issue for many a year. It contains the whole 
of what is essentially a new poem by Charles Lamb. 
As the author has been dead since the beginning of 
this century, the poem is, of course, not really new; 
but, though known to have been written by him, it 
did not find its way into any collected edition of his 
works, but has only recently been unearthed. From 
the unique copy which has just been discovered, the 
Independent republishes the poem, ‘‘ Beauty and the 
Beast ”, entire, with the quaint old engravings with 
which the first edition was adorned. ‘The poem does 
not exhibit many of Lamb’s finer qualities, and is re- 
ally not very remarkable in any way except for hav- 
ing been so entirely lost for so long a period in this 
age of books and printing. 


THE recent convention of reformed Jews, at Har- 
risburg, Pa., adopted a series of resolutions that are 
remarkable for their advanced sentiments. Planting 
themselves upon impartial inspirational ground, and 
professing an abiding faith inthe existence of a God 
and the certainty of immortal life, they declared all 
the minor dietary and creedal peculiarieties of var- 
ious religions to be non-essential in the final judg- 
ment. The liberal trust demonstrated by these men 
has drawn retort from orthodox Jews and Christians 
alike, while there can be no doubt but that the ulti- 


mate effect of their work, if they continue on the 
field, will be to make more generous the religious 


views of Hebrews of all complexions. Such labor is 
invariably good, and we congratulate men who from 
old restricted standpoints can issue that or corres- 
ponding ultimatums. The significance of the thing 
reaches out into Unitarianism. We believe the day 
of union among men in the supreme religious search- 
es grows more possible in the light of this and like 
elevated thought. H. L.-T. 


WHILE the prohibition vote is able to confuse elec- 
tions in some states and to control matters in others, 
it is significant that in Pennsylvania it secures brt 
little power and is a purely immaterial force. 
Furthermore, it is well to notice that this weakness 
is OWing simply to the protection sentiment prevail- 
ing there. The one material question dwarfs all 
moral reforms when elections arise and men discuss 
what are considered matters of moment. Iam in no 
sense a prohibitionist myself, and yet there is one 
way in which I regret the preponderance of what is 
after all a very concrete controversy. Having 
watched so many Pennsylvania elections and seen 
the immovable result, 1 am at no loss to explain 
prohibition weakness in the section. Many prohi- 
bitionists sacrifice their prohibition principles before 
their altar of the tariff. I do not blamethem but I 
remark the significance. oi. 3. 


Boston. — The historic “Old South Meeting 
House” of Boston, saved from the usual fate of an- 
cient buildings among us, still stands on what is now 
the busiest trade-street of the city,—like a sea-dashed 
cliff that can remember the quiet of woods. Its 
friends have transformed the church into a Museum 
of relics from that older time,—as if, somewhere 
among the hollows of the cliff, the vines still climbed 
and the wood-mosses clung. It is one of the Boston 
sights,—a peep-show of old times in Massachusetts. 
But it is more than this; the friends have made it a 
live School of History. For three summers now, 
when public schools are closed, an historical lecture 
gathers the city children once a week inside the 
walls—and, in connection with each lecture, a 
printed “leaflet” is distributed, illustrating its subject. 


The 1885 series of these “Old South Leaflets” has 
reached us in a neat fifty-cent pamphlet. The course 
this last summer was on the “ War for the Union”, 

and the subjects would work admirably in our western 

Unity Club study-classes. They were :— 


l. Slavery. 

2. The Fall of Sumter. 

4. The Monitor and the Merrimac. 
4. The Battle of Gettysburg. 

5. Sherman’s March to the Sea. 

6. The Sanitary Commission. 


i. Abraham Lincoln. 

8. General Grant. 

The “ Leaflet” for No. 1 held Lowells “ Present 
Crisis” and Garrison’s salutetery in the Liberator of 
Jan. 1, 1831; for No. 2, an extract from Henry Ward 
| Beecher’s oration at Fort Sumter in 1865; for No. ,6 

Lowell’s commemoration ode; for No. 7, an extract 
from Lincoln’s First Inaugural Address, Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, and the Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress; and soon. Probably arrangements could be 
made with the directors of these lectures by which 
classes, following their courses, could be supplied at 
cheap rates with the leaflets. They would add 
greatly to the interest and the memory of a winter’s 
work. 

‘And for their own winter these same “ Old South ” 
people go down to the North End of Boston,—once 
the wealth-end, now the poverty-end of the city,— 
and there on Wednesday evenings carry on “ Old 
North studies in history” ina sort of young folks, 
club: “ Essays will be prepared by the young people, 
there will be brief addresses, recitations and readings, 
the lantern will be used, and the subject of the even- 
ing illustrated in various ways.” The general subject 
for this season is ‘‘ Boston in the Revolution ”. 

We suppose our friend Edwin D. Mead is the 
plotting brain of this good work, and that the way 
to hear more about it or to get the leaflets, is simply 
to address the “‘Old South Meeting-House, Boston, 
Mass ” W. C. G. 


THE Art Age is the only art journal that gives 
special attention to the best work of professional 
American artists. Besides other illustrations, it 1s- 
sues regularly an exquisite Forbes Photogravure, 
suitable for framing. ‘Twenty-five cents a copy. 
Turnure & Gilliss Brothers, publishers, 75 Fulton 


street, New York. 
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High-Lights. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 16mo. $1.25. 


‘*‘ High-Lights ” is a novel of the re whole- 
some sort. It is a novel without a villain. The peo- 
ple who live in it are bright, good and earnest, with 
noble life-plans and true aspirations. They are not 
at all ‘‘ goody-goody ” people, but they live through 
the three hundred pages of beautiful summer, of sor- 
row and joy and soul-growth, in a manner that other 
folks, in and out of books, might follow with advan- 
e. It is astory to read with delight, and to lenda 
friend with the assurance that he will thank you for 
it, or at least that he ought to. L. A. L. 


Davy and the Goblin. By Charles E. Carryl. Boston: 
Ticknor & Company, $1.50. 

The children of today need training in imagination, 
unless we are to have a race of wizened little philosv- 
phers, old before they are young: from our point of 
view the author of ‘‘ Davy and the Goblin” is a public 
benefactor. ‘‘ It’s stuff an’ nonsense!” growls The- 
Bald-Fact,(the very ogre who has devastated Fairyland 
and is fast reducing our children to veritable “‘greedy 
little Gradgrinds”!) Ah—but such nonsense; rollick- 
ing, racy, and rare: the boy who does not enjoy this 
book should be shut in hisroom and compelled to read 
Patent Office Reports till such time as he can truth- 
fully sing, with Davy’s friend Sham-Sham : 


“ And yet the mostest thought I love 
Is whit no one believes !” 


Natural Theology or Rational Theism. By M. Valentine, for- 
mer President of Pennsylvania College. Chicago: 8.C. 
Griggs & Co. $1.25. 


The author was ied to prepare this volume of lec- 
tures on natural theology by the ‘‘absence of any suit- 
able text-book covering the various forms of the the- 
istic evidences ”. Its aim as stated by himself is to 
offer no new or original view of the theistic ques- 
tion, but to bring together the various approved evi- 
dences and furnish a compendious statement of them 
as they now stand in the best accredited thought and 
knowledge of our times. Beginning with a brief re- 
view of the form that the idea of God has taken, he 
then treats of the presumptive evidence, the ontolog- 
ical, cosmological and teleological proofs. The char- 
acter of God and his relations to the universe form 
the subject of the conclusion. The book is very 
properly furnished with a good index. 7. 


The Haunted Adjutant and Other Stories. By Edmund 
Quincy. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 


This book is uniform with ‘‘Wensley”, a collection 
of stories by Edmund Quincy, recently edited by his 
son, who bears the same honored name. The stories 
have a value not limited to the interest of the tales 
themselves. ‘They reflect the life of Boston in the 
colonial period and during the Revolution as well as 
in the earlier years of the present century, and the 
characters and scenes which they help to perpetuate 


“The Haunted Adjutant”, from which the volume 
takes its name, is most important, although the 
study of the octogenary, the typical Bostonian of one 
hundred and fifty years ago, is quite as interesting, 
and, for one familiar with Boston traditions and lo- 
calities, the chat on ‘‘Old Houses” is as good as 


either. The book contains a heliotype engraving of 
the author. E. E. M. 


WeTwo Alone in Europe. By Mary L. Ninde. Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & On $1.50. wy! x 
With what degeee of success young women may 

travel alone in Europe depends in these days almost 

entirely on themselves. This book relates the rather 
modest adventures of two girls, bent on seeing as 
much as possible of what was worth seeing and en- 
joying whatever happened to come in their way, 
and the pleasure and profit of their trip seems un- 
doubted. If it should encourage others to try the 
sare experiment, however, they ought to be warned 
that it will require an amount of common sense, tact 
and fertility of resource not often demanded from 

— girls. The ‘‘two” included in their travels 
orway, Russia, Egypt andthe Holy Land, and they 

had certain rather exceptional advantages. The 

writer narrates easily, and for those who have time 

to read books of this kind, this one must possess a 

considerable degree of interest. E. E. M. 


Observations on the Growth of the Mind. me he Reed. 
New Edition, with Preface by James Reed. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp. xii-99. $1.00. 

It is a happy circumstance that this exquisite little 
book ‘‘ by that Swedenborgian druggist of yours”, 
as Carlyle writes to Emerson, should appear in such 
a genteel garb. A book that has gathered together 
such words of praise as those that Emerson and Car- 
lyle have accorded it, finds its place already made, 
and in its own words is ‘‘ received into the family of 
our most familiar associations”. The professed ob- 
ject is to ‘‘look at the mind as far as possible in its 
essential revealed character, and beginning with its 
powers of acquiring and retaining truth to trace sum- 
marily that development which is required in order 
to render it truly useful and happy”. And to this 
end not a little abstruse and strained reasoning is em- 
ployed about the memory, and the nature of time, 
imagination, poetry, reason and the faculty of — 
ion. But it is when the author forgets his psychol- 
ogy and releases his cramped spirit that the sentences 
break forth into flower and a celestial odor greets the 
sense. ‘I'he deeper meaning of the book comes out as 
we read (P. 60), ‘‘ When a sense of the presence of 
God shall be coextensive with the thoughts of the 
mind and religion shall consecrate every word and 
action of our lives, the song of Zion will be no longer 
sung in a strange land”; or (p. 99) in showing how 
all truth must Ceesane action or perish, ‘‘ the palms 
of our hands will become the book of our life.” This 
book belongs to a type of which Dr. Thomas Browne’s 
work is the illustrious example, and though lacking 
the lightness and humor of the latter, has all the fine- 
ness of conceit and the unction that is so native to 
the ‘* Religio Medici ”. 


are worthy of the attention they receive. As a story, 


JOHN TUNIS. 
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The Religion of the “Ethical Culture Societies”. 


By W. C. 


GANNETT. 


I. AS STATED BY THEMSELVES. 


It will soon be our fault if we fail to catch the 
meaning of the ‘‘ Ethical Culture Movement”; for its 
earnest leaders are trying hard to set forth its princi- 
ples and aims, and already their platform statements 
abound in print. 
sonal” God ; will have no prayer, no worship ; count 
immortality a hope, not an assurance ; the ethics of 
Jesus are insufficient for to-day; a Bible revelation 
and dogmas based on it are myths. These are their 
denials, plain, strong, recurrent; but perhaps no 
more so than is necessary to differentiate the move- 
ment from churches with which, in ethical aspects, it 
has much incommon. It has no intention of bein 
taken by the world for a diluted and colorless Unita- 
rianism. But the heart of the movers beats in sacred 
affirmations, not in these denials. Higher standards 
of morality, wider applications of morality, nobler 
issues of morality in private life and public benefit, 
deeper trust in powers with which morality allies us, 
—towards these ends they strive. ‘Their attitude is 
constructive, not destructive. Their Nay is the Nay 
of Robert Ingersoll, but with never his “>, or 
sneer. As to such laugh they say, ‘‘ To ridicule the 
religious beliefs of mankind in a wholesale way is to 
ridicule the human mind itself.” ‘They are in too 
solemn earnest fur even noble humor. For to their 
Nay these Ethical Culture men add an impassioned and 
systematic Yea. It is virtually the Yea of Emerson. 

ant is their philosopher, Emerson is their prophet. 
No writer whom they quote so oft as he, and often 
you hear him in the echo when you catch no words. 


They are trying to establish his ‘‘sovereignty of 


ethics”; to make good his belief that ‘‘ the progress 
of religion is steadily to its identity with morals”, 
that ‘‘the mind of this age has fallen away from 
theology to morals,—I conceive it an advance”. 
They are trying to organize his ‘‘ new church founded 
on moral science”. ‘‘ The next age will behold God 
in the ethical laws”, he says: so mean they, though as 
reformers they abstemiously deny their lips that name 
of God. 

The Nay of Ingersoll with the Yeaof Emerson. At 
least the leaders add the latter, and presumably their 
followers do, though doubtless with some of these the 
grory clings around the negatives. But the leaders 

eel they have a gospel for the world. They claim 
this gospel is nothing less than an ‘‘altered basis in 
religion”. A ‘new religion”, for a world from 
which they think faith and aspiration are escaping 
along with the old theology ; a new religion based on 


They insistingly deny the ‘“ per- 


ethics ; a new religion which shall kindle great trusts 
and joys in the heart, and inspire great loyalties in 
life,—to give this new religion to men is the hope 
which glows in them. oreaied unto their eyes 
another star of Bethlehem is in the skies. 

_ If any of our readers doubt their right to that word 
religion”, let them read a few sentences from an 
address which Felix Adler, of New York, gave last 
fall in Montreal, and which was printed in our Church- 
Door Pulpit for May 16, 1885.* A clear, dry, plat- 
form statement, but with enthusiasm pervading it, as 
usual in’ his lectures. We shall have to read far to- 
day, now that Emerson has gone, to meet more stir- 
ring utterance fresh from the lip than that which 


8|Prof. Adler and, still oftener, Mr. Salter are apt to 


reach at some point in a lecture. 
“The ethical movement is a distinctly religious 
‘movement ”—so the first words of this address affirm: 


| “The office of religion is to connect the life of man, the 
‘individual, with the All-life.” “If the force whereby we 


make all moral efforts is itself an influx from the region of 
the infinite, if the effect of the unapparent can thus become 
apparent in our lives, then we are not left without the means 
| of establishing a communion between ourselves and the un- 
Known infinite.” “ Morality may be defined as obedience to 
the principle of unity: religion, as that sense of union which 
comes after obedience.” “All that is great, exalted and inspir- 
ing in our lives is but another name for the idea of unity. 
Truth is a name for unity as it appears to the contemplative 
mind. Goodness is aname for unity as it appears in the active 
will. Beauty itself is the apparition of unity to the senses. 
Love is an echo of the principle of unity in the emotions,—the 
feeling of our union with our fellow-men. In all that is 
grand, in all that is holy, in all that is sublime within human 
experience, we see the tokens of that other reality, that 
stranger from another world, which constrains us though we 
know it not, which guides us though we see it not, that 
hand which moves us from behind though we know 
not whence its leadings come ; and we may therefore justly 
infer that the ulterior reality, which manifests itself by these 
tokens of the true, the beautiful, and the good, would, could 
it be known, so far surpass our human notions of truth and 
beauty and goodness as the idea is higher than the conception, 
as the infinite transcends the finite.” 


A large part of Prof. Adler’s address is about this 
‘‘ultimate unity”, ‘“‘that reality for which the name 
of God has stood”. The ‘‘idea” of such a unity he 
calls, with much emphasis and change of phrase, a 
‘‘thought-necessity ”. At the same time all ‘‘ concep- 
tion” of it is impossible ; and it is here that he claims 
to part company with the theologian, who pictures 
forth, or crystallizes, this idea of unity in a “‘ person”. 

*It is an out-of-the-way place, but per better than none, to state what 
should have been said in that number of the C. D. P., that the 


inserted in the lecture there, to ald the reader, were not of Professor Adl 
preparation, 
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But the ‘‘fundamental assumption”, the idea itself 
apart from all conception, is at once ‘‘ the regulative 
idea of science” and ‘‘ the imperative of ethics”; .and 
therefore ‘‘ the root from which the greatest religions 
have sprung”. Itis the inevitable, the constitutional, 
the incomparably valuable idea of an utterly uncon- 
ceivable reality. ‘‘ By the very constitution of our 
intellects” we feel its three-fold constraint: 
fronting the phenomena of Nature ‘‘we are con- 
strained to form the idea of a reality beyond that 
which we know or of which we can ever have know- 
ledge”; amid human relations we feel a ‘‘ sublime 
constraint ” to prefer the good of the whole to the good 
of -any part; and as a practical philosophy,—‘‘ to 
secure a moral optimism, to found our faith in the 
ultimate triumph of the good **,—‘** we are constrained 
to interpret the universe in terms of goodness, con- 


strained to regard it as if it were dedicated to a good | lay? 
of perfect souls, many yet one’’, a ‘‘ Commonwealth 


purpose, in order that we by our exertions may con- 
tribute to make it good.” 

This lecture is no more significant than others by 
Prof. Adler. Last spring he printed some ‘* Sketches 
of a Religion Based on Ethics” in which he sets out 
by telling his people that they lack one thing,— 
‘‘religious_ feeling’; that he ‘‘ wishes to emphasize 
the religious aspect of the ethical movement more 
than he has done before”; that they are now ‘“‘ ready 
fora new start”. Neither theism in any of its forms, 
nor pantheism, nor materialism, states Nature’s 
mystery aright ; so he strives to make clear his own 
argument for believing in ‘‘a real existence corre- 


sponding to our idea of the highest unity or of the| 


perfect”. It is an argument based partly on the 


ee ee 


But why speak at all, he asks, of something so un- 
known? Because it is 
“the greatest of all facts, this fact that there lurks behind 
the scene a vast unknown of hameless grandeur; because the 
sense of mystery will fade out of human lives, and one of the 
finest elements of character will be lost”, if men forget the 
fact; “ because the door will be open to pessimism if, in times 
of afiliction, men forget there is a something of which what 
we call goodness is only a pale reflection”. 


In spite of his disclaimers, all this sounds very like— 
theology ; like the theology that many beside our read- 
ers are accustomed to ; not the least part of the like- 
ness being the warnings by which he would fain 
guard his words against theology. To close, he seeks 
‘‘a picture, metaphor or symbol, to convey the mean- 
ing of the moral ideal” ; a picture corresponding to 
that which he rejects,—the ‘‘God” conception ; and 
he finds his symbol in ‘* the ideal of a commonwealth 


of Gods ”’, 
Mankind. 


“The inspiration of working for that state of millennial 
perfection is to take the place for us of the old type of relig- 
ious feeling. The thought of that Perfect will cheer us in 
our efforts, will console us in our afflictions. And we may 
hold our lives well spent, if we contribute, not ever so little, 
as is sometimes weakly said, but to the full extent of our 
ability towards the task of bringing the world nearer to that 
transcendent goal.” 


In place of a Glorified Man, a Glorified 


A still more recent lecture, given last May, on 
‘the Meaning of the Ethical Movement”, ends witha 


noble passage from which we give a few lines: 


functions of unity in the mind, partly on our moral | 


experience. What sort of an existence it may be, we 
cannot tell. All man-like elements whatsoever must 
be expurgated from the idea. 
personal, we cannot call it impersonal’. It is a 
‘‘third somewhat, greater than either nature or 
spirit ”,—they being, as it were, ‘‘ two rivers” flowing 
from the higher common source. 
this can be said of it: 


But more than 


bers Bhe. >’ | the goal of the Perfect. 
‘*We cannot call it! 


know.’ 


“The road of moral action will Jead us to the only kind of 
religious faith which, in my estimation, is worth having. 
Faith, namely, that there is a power that makes for righteous- 
ness in the world, that the whole universe is moving towards 
That substratum of the old theology, 
it seems to me, we cannot do without. ... How shall 
we build up that faith in our hearts? Once again I reply in 
the words of Emerson: ‘Soto be is the sole inlet of so to 
Be good, and you will believe inthe good. Be your- 


selves the servants of the light, and you will believe in the 


* There are two alternatives before us; ifthe course of events | 


is not guided by an intelligence like ours, by a will like ours, 
it may be guided by a power less than intelligent, less than 


moral; or by a power greater than intelligent, greater than 


moral, so great that our word intelligent does not describe it, 


so infinitely exalted that our word goodness would seem faint 


praise of it. 
former. What leads us tothis decision ? It is simply our moral 


We adopt the latter alternative, and not the) 


| 


power of the light eventually to conquer the powers of dark- 
ness. Give full sway to the law of the perfect in your own 
lives, and you will believe that the perfect law will at last 
reign with undisputed sovereignty throughout the stars and 
spheres. To establish through the efficacy of a pure moral 
life and of a deeper moral experience a sure faith in the ulti- 
mate victory of the good is the last and highest object of the 
ethical movement.” 


More eloquent than Prof. Adler, more lit and 


nature which constrains us. If the word ought has a genuine | lifted by the pure ethical inspiration, and caring less, 
meaning, if the will is free, if I acknowledge the obligation | apparently, for the underlying philosophy, is William 


to work for the morally perfect, then I am boundto believe 


thatthe hidden nature of things is friendly tomy moral efforts, | 


that somehow and sometime the moral order will be estab- 


lished, and, though I never can be scientifically certain, I can | LOPS. 


be morally sure that the mystery of the universe is to be read 
in terms of moral perfection”. 


This sounds familiar; but we are warned just there 
against ‘‘the mistake of theology” on this point, 


namely, the confusing of this idea of the Perfect with | Pudpit. 


human notions of the Good; and again, that ‘‘ Here 
I leave the theologians: they all agree that the intel- 
ligence of God differs from ours in degree; but I am 
led to the conviction that, if there be an intelligence 
at the heart of the world, it differs from ours in kind 
as well as in degree”. 


i 
; 


| 


M. Salter, of Chicago. There is a quality about his 
writing which takes one by short paths to the hill- 
Read, for instance, his address before the Free 
Religious Association in Boston a year ago; or, unless 
one flinches at trenchant criticism, ‘‘ Why Unitarian- 
ism does not Satisfy us”; or his ‘‘ Ideal Element in 
Morality ”, printed last January in our Church-Door 
Real prophet-passages occur, sometimes of a 
prophet’s glorious inconsistency. And to make the 
title surer, honor seeks him earliest far away from 
home. In Berlin fourteen of his Chicago lectures 
have already been translated by Prof. Gizycki and 
his friends, and Edwin Mead reports the book as to 
be found in almost every German book-store,—‘‘ Die 
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Religion der Moral”. May it soon be discovered and 
brought back in English by some American pub- 
lisher !* 

To Mr. Salter the ‘‘ personal” God is an idol at 
which, in reverent irreverence, he very often strikes. 
“Tt has never been said that.there is no God, but only 
such a very man-like God as most people believe in”; 
that is ‘‘ illusion, fable, fairy-tale”. He strikes at it, 
because to believe in such a God to him implies be- 
lief in Power and Providence that does good on the 
eirth apart from man’s co-operation ; and instead of 
getting strength from the belief to do and dare, men 
mainly get from it, he seems to think, excuse for 
their own inaction. ‘* Appeal to the gods” is tanta- 
mount to feeling—God is here to better things, there- 
fore we need not try. Worded worship, then, is 
aberglaube, and a little worse. Prayer’s essence is a 
beggary. and beggary is not only useless, it is weaken- 
ing. Certainly it is not his whole thought, but he 
allows it to be the stress of his printed thought, that 
shirks pray, or that the shirk part in a man.prays. 
As for the man part in a martyr praying,—well, the 
‘‘aberglaube” must account for it. Part of this 
is the prophet’s insight, and part is the prophet’s 
one-eye-edness. ‘To see him at his best we must al- 
ways leave his criticism and turn to his affirmations. 


Salter abandons prayer not from a shallowing but 
from 


‘a deeper sense of that solemn mystery in the bosom of 
wale h we and this wide world rest”. “It is nothing else 
than a changed thought of the nature of religion which I 
have in mind, namely, that it can be no longer for rational 
men to-day worship or prayer or trust in another, but the sense 
of a task unalterably set for us, the sense of somewhat limit- 
less to uccomplish, and the accomplishing of it”. “The 
cause of the good will, we believe, triumph only in the hands 
of those who renounce all appeal to the gods... .. The 
struggle is not a hopeless one,—the nature of things is for us”. 


As if in that very breath he were not appealing to 
his gods, and to the same gods, under another name, 
as we, wid with the same feelings—no more, no less— 
of devotion and alliance and inspiration and support. 
To catch his own way of feeling and saying what 
othe ry men feel when they say ‘‘ God”, ¢ Providence ae 

“almighty help”, “trust, w orship, prayer ”, read 
this,—and Salter’s faith is constantly rising in little 
flames of psalm like this: 


“ Religion, if it means anything, binds us to a law above us 
and raps us out of ourselves. ‘The religious men and women 
of the tuture will give themselves to all their dreams of the 
perfect without questioning or concern; they will know that 
they are in higher, stronger keeping than any they could 
themselves devise; that the blessed powers, which no man 
can name, contain them and enfold them; that if there is 
anvthing of worth in them, that will live, and all else they 
will themselves willingly let die. An ideal perfection is the 
only ultimate reason for existence ; if we do not turn our 
faces thitherward, our lives, however full of shows and _ busi- 
ness and plans and works they may be, are without rational 
significance ; and if we do, there are at bottom no more puz- 
zies or cares or anxieties for us; in our heart of hearts there 
is a peace and joy, that no reverses or disappointments can 
ever disturb or mar.” 


_-_- 


*Meanwhile, pamphlet lectures by Adler and Salter can be obtained from 

J. Errant, 86 Wells street, © hicago Usual price. ten cents each. A cir- 
I, whieh would doubtless be mailed or reqnest, cives information about 
membership in the Chicaeo Seci ty, and the Sanday Lectures, the Etbical 
Schools, Relief Works and Social Union connected with it. 


Or this: 


“ Ethics realized in its meaning is religion. In my hum- 
blest human service I may be conscious of owning the call 
which a higher, nay the highest, makes upon me. Aspir- 
ation, reverence, awe, all those sentiments so often contrasted 
with morality, are but uncompleted morality; and when the 
moral act is done, ecstasy is its sign,—ecstusy which is the 
grace heaven sets upon that moment when the soul weds itself 
to the perfect good.” 


Or read the statement which appeared on the Chi- 
cago Society’s prospectus this fall : 


* Feeling the uncertainty of the religious doctrines current 
at the present time, and wishing to place human life ona 
stable foundation, the Ethical Society believes that this is to 
be found in man’s moral nature. There is a law of man’s 
being, sacred and inviolable, revealed in his sense of what he 
ought to do and be. There is a law of human society, re- 
vealed in what the noblest spirits have always conccived so- 
ciety ought tobe. These laws are not imposed from without, 
but given in the very nature of man and society ; they are in- 
volved in the very idea of what man and society are meant to 
be. Nor have these laws been learned by supernatural reve- 
lation, but have been discovered by the human mind itself in 
the natural course of its growth and development. Con- 
science isthe power of perceiving these laws. Freedom isthe 
power of obeying them, And religion—true religion—is the 
sense that they are not of our creation, that they are not of 
to-day, nor of yesterday, (though the future alone may gain 
full vision of them,) but have their source in that eternal 
realm whence suns and stars derive their orbits, and every 
particular thing the law of its being.” 


From Mr. 8. B. Weston, of Philadelphia, the third 
and last of the young men who have organized sucie- 
ties for ethical culture, we hear still more than from 
his friends, about the ‘‘ newness” of their movement. 
More than they he bristles, antagonizes, insists upon 
the difference. ‘‘A new religion or no religion at 
all”, is his alternative. Perhaps he is the youngest 
man of the three. Yet he, too, recognizes, again 
and again, that ‘‘the great historic root of religion 
is the moral nature of man”. He speaks of ‘the 
great world-purpose ”, ‘‘ the great world-will ”; says— 


“The one essential element in all religions is the belief 
that there is a power in the world which makes for righteous- 
ness. Now, the precise point wherein we differ from all who 
have preceded us is,that we are confident that a belief in a 
supreme law of righteousness will grow out of our own 
righteous action, . This is religion, to believe in the 
final victory of the good.” “ By making the idea of the 
perfect the single load-star of our efforts, by this means 
more effectively than by any other we may be brought into 
that true Jiving unity with ourselves and with the great 
throbbing life of the Universe, which is the very soul of 
religion” 


Such sentences abound. They sound familiar, 
but none the less they sound prophetic. 

Now let the reader judge: Have not these men 
good title to the name ‘*‘ religion ” for their faith and 
purpose ? If there be any such thing as ‘‘ mere 
morality’, this is not it. If ‘‘ religion” mean con- 
scious, Vital, binding connection with power eternal, 
all-righteous,  all-sustaiming,  aall-inspiring, then 
this 1s that. If ‘‘ morality ”’, truly understood, be 
such ‘‘ religion”, then morality rises in significance, 
but religion loses none. The ‘‘ mere morality” be- 
comes the very thrill of that power in the life of 


man ; into every simplest act enters the holy, the 
eternalelement. This is the faith of ethics. Surely 
we must call it an frfensely religious system, What- 
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ever it is not, it is the very soul of religion,— 
its naked soul; all else is flesh and robe to this, to 
be valued, but only asthe flesh and robe. I see, in its 
philosophy, an idealism too resolute and thorough- 
going to do full justice to the facts of actual experi- 
ence; in its ethical faith, a splendid enthusiasm; in 
its practical aims, a passion for righteousness and a 
devoted philanthropy. It is joy to enrich the pages 
of UNITY with these long quotations, some of them 
true bits of scripture; and these not chosen from a 
few but out of many kindred passages. I would 
bespeak for them a second reading from any who 
have looked with dread upon the Ethical Society as 
hurtful to ‘‘religion”, and would like to send a 
thousand readers to the pamphlets where such words 
can be found. 


2. CONCERNING SYMBOLS FOR THE THOUGHT OF 
GOD. 


But now for criticism. It is a serious puzzle to 
see how this system differs essentially from the higher 
theism which many of us call our own. Essentially, 
I say ; for as to the outsides of thought, the symbols 
and the names of thought, we and these friends evi- 
dently differ. In such comparison, however, along 
with their negations, the whole sweep of their affirma- 
tions must be taken intocount, and not only our affirm- 
ations, but the frank unrimmings of our thought 
by which we secure escapes into the infinite. We 
affirm, like them, that the idea of unity is the ulti- 
mate idea in science, ethics and religion; if any of 
us call it a ‘‘ faith” or an *‘ intuition ”, these are but 
other terms for their ‘‘thought-necessity”. We, 
like them, interpret the universe in terms of goodness. 
Like them we throw the emphasis in religion on the 
moral life: from old time it is a common-place 
among us that character is the supreme matter,—not 
the beliefs we hold, but what we are in the heart. 
We, too, seek to formulate a higher code of ethics, 
and to make real the higher ideals in ourselves and 
in society,—seek this, as they declare, coldly and 
unearnestly : and they are right,—let us declare it, 
too. In enthusiasm for moral ideals they go beyond 
most men,—honor to them and their philosophy for 


that! though in self-forgetting action to create the 


heavens on earth they cannot go beyond the better 
representatives of many widely divergent systems. 
As well as they we know and teach that being the 
good is the sole sure road to believing in the good, is 
the one effective way to develop in the heart the 
faith that there is power that makes for righteous- 
ness through all the universe. For us, also, service 
to others, and character—not heaven—for ourselves, 
are end and aim. And, apart from these aims, we, 
too, speaking in their sense, ‘‘ acknowledge but one 
motive,—to follow the truth as we know it whither- 
soever it may lead us, well assured in heart that the 
truth which makes us free, will make us also glad ”. 
And in all these respects they -would probably own 
that they and we are close akin. 
But we say ‘‘God ”; we worship. They do neither. 
Here lies the difference between the two positions. 
The difference concerns certain special names and 
forms of thought by which we symbolize ideas, faiths, 
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it lies, perhaps, in opposite answers to the general 
question, Is it right to use symbols, mental pictures, 
of transcendental realities? To take up this under 
question first, Prof. Adler answers it explicitly and 
strenuously—No, that is the ‘‘ fatal mistake” of the- 
ology: ied then proceeds to use the pictures freely, 
simply because he cannot word his faiths and talk 
upon his subjects otherwise. Of late, indeed,—is he 
changing ground alittle? —he craves a symbel, and 
deliberately seeks and sets - before his people’s eyes 
a radiant one, taking it with all the worship-risks, 
although the very symbol he selects—glorified man- 
kind—has been tarnished, if worship tarnishes its ob- 
ject, by the Comtists. He even hymns this symbol 
In a poem, ‘‘ the may | of Light”, sung at his Sunday 
meetings. We, on the other hand, answer that ques- 
tion with a frank— Yes, it is right to make symbols, 
mental pictures, of transcendental realities ; and we 
might point to many of the noble sentences quoted 
above, to illustrate the naturalness and rightfulness 
of such a usage. Mr. Salter, indeed, seems to feel 
more free than Mr. Adler in this matter, using more 
picture-phrases and trusting their variety to guard 
their meaning. In other words, the gap by which 
these men would fain divide themselves from all 
theology does not exist. The popular theology to 
them is “‘ fairy-tale”, ‘‘ illusion”. That gap is their 
illusion,—the fairy-tale, told backwards, by which 
they ask attention to their truth. To dismiss a “‘ per- 
sonal”’ God is not to dismiss ‘‘theology”. One man 
theologizes to express his sense of the ‘‘ ultimate 
unity ”; another man cosmologizes; Prof. Adler, to 
coin another word, tdealogizes; but the mental pro- 
cess is the same, and it is mental tmage-making. 
Where Adler says,—Conception, ¢. e., mental picture- 
making on this subject is impossible, most thinkers 
say,—T'rue conception is impossible, and no concep- 
tion is as imposstble; some conception is inevitable, 
all conceptions are inadequate. ‘T’o transfer his term 
for the ‘‘ idea”, this conceiving or picture-making in 
the mind isanother ‘‘ thought-necessity ”. Another, 
or, in truth, the very same; for, though he calls it 
‘* fatal mistake ” to confuse such an ‘‘ idea” with a 
‘‘conception ”, the idea, so far as it really is idea, is 
itself but a vague conception, one with dim, with | 
dimmest outlines, but none the less a something 
‘‘idea-ed ”, 1. e., ‘* made visible”, pictured out, to 
the mind. The use of conceptions is never a ques- 
tion of some or none; it is always a question of more 
or less. ‘Try as we may to escape from symbols, we 
oe change them, riding off from symbols on a sym- 
bol. 

This brings us to the upper question, that of the 
special ‘‘God ”-name and of worship. Do these 
men even dismiss the ‘‘ personal God”? Over and 
over again they claim to. It ispart of ‘‘ our mission 
to renounce all fables and fairy-tales” (‘‘sucha 
very man-like God”), ‘‘and put our trust in the 
highest conceptions of goodness and justice, believing 
that the power of the universe is hidden in them. 
That is Mr. Salter’s way of dismissing the personal 
God. I should call it dismissing the footman and 
welcoming the King. Conceptions of goodness and 
justice cannot be de-personalized, cannot be freed from 


feelings common to us both ; and, below this point, 


the mould of humanity; the very statement is anthro- 
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pomorphic, is personifying. But it is fairy-tale, and 
worse, it is idolatry im the dlock sense, to individual- 
ize, localize, christen these conceptions, and then in- 
sist that without our embodiments and christenings 
—‘*‘such a very man-like God ”—there is no God. 
There is much theism that does this, but it is not the 
higher theism. Mr. Adler, again, is like his own 
Hebrew prophets, who, to put down idolatry, forbade 
the graven image, while their words are one long gal- 
lery of mental imagery of the Deity; he in his turn 
forbids this imagery in other image-words. And 
thus it is the symbols mount. The higher theism 
accepts this necessity and law of symbols, climbs too, 
and, instead of wreaking Elijah and Isaiah-strokes 
on others’ images, confesses brotherhood, and simply 
says, ‘‘ Come higher!” And this to it seems not only 
the more helpful way, but much the honester. 

As to that matter—honesty—men may, of course, 
be insincere in their choice of symbols: but the choice 
is much more rarely insincere than the Ethical Cul- 
ture men, with rather shallow criticism, are wont to 
urge, and than we, shallow in turn, are apt to urge 
against the liberal orthodox. ‘The Ethical men are 
not insincere, for instance, in announcing their fancied 
escape from ‘‘ personal ” conceptions. And this rarity 
of insincerity increases in proportion to the transcend- 
ent nature of the object symbolized. The symbol 
that a man feels and proclaims as all inadequate, the 
symbol that leaves a conscious famine in his mind, 
may be (1) truer than any self-repressing silence, (2) 
truer than any other symbol to his own dim sense of 
the Fact, (3) truer as between him and others, more 
significant to them of what he thinks, than any other 
symbol ; and therefore to be used. Prof. Adler’s fa- 
vorite term for that ‘‘ for which the name of God has 
stood”, is ‘ultimate unity” or ‘‘ ulterior reality.” 
They are rather a professor's terms. Mr. Salter’s is 
‘‘nature of things’. We would use all three, and 
many more, and probably the thought of many of us 
on this matter is quite closely theirs,—and deliber- 
ately we choose ‘‘ God” as a better single symbol for 
the great reality than theirs. Better why? Because 
of the ‘‘ personality” which it implies. Because of 
that. Spite of all misleading implications and sure 
danger of idolatries, that ‘‘ personality ” holds more 
of our thought and hints it more successfully to others 
me these are the tests of honesty—than their terms 

int. 

Holds and actually hints more of what they think, 
too, if we may judge by the way in which they talk 
of their unnamable. If ‘‘ good” means good, and 
‘‘moral law” means moral law with them, then to 
believe that Nature through and through is pervaded 
by moral law, that no movement in it but moves some- 
how toward moral ends,—a tremendous act of faith, 
but I take it nothing less than this is the faith of the 
Ethical Societies ; it certainly is the faith of ethics 
held by some of us—to believe this is to believe in 
“God”. That ‘‘Nature” is but another name for 
‘“‘God” —“God ” but another name for it. Nature 
really moralized is Nature personalized. To believe 
that there is ‘“‘a higher order of being”, the source 
and ground and cause of all the outward and the in- 
ward worlds, the source of our ideals of life, the source 
whence issues an eternal call tu us to achieve these 


ideals*,—to believe this and yet to think oneself ag- 
nostic about the great reality, seems confusion of 
thought. As Salter says, “‘This is not atheism, 
surely.” ‘*‘ No more is it theism”, he adds. Why 
is it not? The name is not important ; but must the 
‘‘Nature of things” have a skull to cause these 
worlds, and a mouth to issue that eternal call,—to 
make ‘‘theism”? Must it be a being with a human 
consciousness and human thoughts and human feelings 
and a human will,—to make ‘‘theism ”? Even those 
most apt to answer Yes, will hasten to explain their 
yes beyond all literalness. Strange! One says, ‘‘ the 
good God”; another says, ‘‘the Nature of things is 
ali righteous, and obedience to it brings all blessed- 
ness”; vague hints both towards something dimly 
felt as Living Law and Living Love: what 7s it in 
the first way makes one glower, while to say it in 
the last way makes him F ean B what is itin the 
last way makes one nervous, while to say it in the first 
is true religion ? 

We, also, say that ‘‘neither personal, nor imper- 
sonal, neither conscious nor unconscious”, expresses 
the Reality. Being in which all that we call He, all 
we call It, are One, is infinitely beyond the meanings 
in our minds. Say Force, say Law, say Reason, 
Goodness, Love and Life,—or unrim these, if possible, 
to larger words,—and we have only thrown a thought 
out towards the Mystery. All this the higher theism 
knows and says. And because it knows so well and 
says it, it feels free to concentrate all these words into 
dearer, more familiar names. ‘‘ God”, ‘‘ Father ”— 
they are pure symbols, pure poem-words, pure idols 
of the mind; etdola, images by which we see our 
thought ; and for us who know that all the words are 
images, it would be affectation to reject these that fit 
our hearts. In such words come those awful, 
‘‘blessed powers, which no man can name” closest to 
our consciousness. Others find them closer yet in 
still more outward and incarnate symbol ; and if the 
know, remember, say as frankly, what we know an 
say about symbols, they may well be left uncriticised. 
It is a poor mission, ‘‘the task of expurgating all 
man-like elements” from the idea that men call 
‘*God ”: it is a grand mission to so ennoble the ideas 
of goodness that Man, the inevitable symbol, shall be 
higher and higher symbol of the God; and grand 
mission to free men not from’symbols, but from the 
aberglaube and idolatry of symbols. This, and not 
the other, is the mission and success of ethical 
workers. Once more: The man-like elements are 
false for the Fact. But the Fact lies out, infinitely 
out, in thaé direction; so that that falsehood has 
more of the true and less of the false than any other 
falsehood, including the falsehood of a pretended 
silence,—pretended, if, ten words deep in arguing 
for the hush, we break it right and left. 

And so of ‘‘ worship ” and of “‘ prayer”, of which 
the much that might be added would all amount to 
this perhaps: that anything which is well said of that 
Fact, using He to say it, is well said in the second 
person witha Thou; yes is bettered by the Thou, because 
this seems to closen and vitalize relations between 


*See a fine 
“Objections to the 


about “atheism” and “the idea of God”, in Salter’s 
hical Movement Considered”, pp. 23-26. 
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ourselves and that ‘‘ Nature of. things”, which is 
always ‘‘for us”, when we are for it. Worship, 
prayer, is the conscions joining of ourselves to the 
All-Might and Goodness. ‘‘I and the Father are 
one”’,—that is worship; worship in the first person ; 
best of all; the Amen-essence of all prayer. ‘‘ Our 
Father, who art in heaven ”—that is worship; worship 
in the second person. ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd, 
I shall not want”; ‘‘The blessed powers which 
no man can name, contain us and enfold us ”’—that is 
worship in the third person. This last word is Sal- 
ter’s ; and I scarcely read any men who do more wor- 
shiping, more praying, in the third person than 
these Ethical Culture teachers. Not praying that is 
begyary, no, but that by which we help ourselves to 
God ! the simple heart of all real prayer. 


3. WHAT GOOD WILL THE ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETIES DO? 


What good do they hope to do? They hope to 

“alter the basis in religion”. That is a very large 
claim for thoughtful men to make, and even in such 
men suggests a noble boyishness. But this claim, 
and almost as a watchword on the lip, words the sense 
of novelty and importance with which our three lec- 
turers regard their mission. They must not be taken 
too literally, for what they mean is that the moral 
nature of man, and not belief in “ God” and “ im- 
mortality ”, is the real source of religion,—so truly so 
that those beliefs, frequently regarded as all-essen- 
tial, are not inany way essential to the real religion. 
But to find the source of religion in the moral senti- 
ment is no new place in which to find it for those 
who do believe in “God”. Who was it said,** We 
must start in religion from our own souls”, and 
based his whole thought of personality in God 
thereon ? Who was it said that “the root of re- 
ligion is man’s aspiration for the perfect”? that 
* religion is the expansion and most perfect form of 
the moral faculty of man”? that “the love of God 
is from beginning to end the love of virtue”? 
Among ourselves, it was our eldest prophet, Chan- 
ning; and did he utter heresy in that? As for 
Emerson, the prose psalms ready written for this 
faith of ethics lie strewn along his essays, yet to be 
ambibled. No, alter is not the word; what these men 
are doing is to emphasize the basis in religion. 
Not a “new” basis; it is “the old, old story ”, 
never new, yet ever needing prophets to renew it to 
a sleeping, forgetting, idolatrous world. And they say 
well of the theology, “It lies apart.” We may 
change the symbols as we will or must; change He 
to /t, change “ personal” to “ impersonal ” ; instead 
of “God” suy ‘‘ultimate unity”; instead of 
‘ prayer” say “aspiration ”; instead of hymns have 
music without words; and in all the glow of feeling 
stick ty our chosen nouns and pronouns,—if we can; 
but ail this does not touch the “basis” of religion. 
Or we may choose ju-t the other set of nouns and 
pronouns, and in the glow of feeling stick, if we can, 
to them,—and what have they to do with thie basis of 
relision? 

But make idols, creeds. shibboleths, of any of 
these picture-thoughts or picture-words,—.and Unita- 
rians may be almost as blind as others in this blind- 
ness—theén Protest, both ethical and intellectual, is 


sure to spring up to purify us. If it do not spring 
up inside a party it will outside. If it cannot do its 
work unorganized, it will organize itself into a new 
party and doit. Jt will do the work: and by and by 
the old parties will confess the good they owe to it. 
We Unitarians salute the Ethical Society! Its 
members are not of a mind to have much to do with 
us; but what then? Weare not one with them, as 
they now are, in a sense that rouses any wish in us 
to pose as one; for they dogmatically deny what 
nearly all of us rejoicingly, and some of us dogmat- 
ically, affirm. Their part is to broaden, if the 
can. Our part is to welcome a good thing, with all 
its lack of being best thing, and whether it care for 
fellowship or not; and to learn true-heartedly what- 
ever it can teach. We are tending now to missionary 
effort, to spread our views, to ‘‘ organize”; and this 
is good, our bounden duty. But to organize, to estab- 
lish, always brings its danger to a religious body,— 
thit danger of idolatry and shibboleth. Let us, us 
ubove all men, beware of it! for whatever eise our 
little body is, we must be men of the Spirit, not of 
the Letter, in order to do the work offered us to do. 
Our function in the world is to be the little Prophet- 
Church,—never to hope greatly for the Temple and 
the Crowd. That Prophet task is given only to men 
of mighty faith, faith deep enough to never stickle 
at a theologic name or to hesitate to make the basis 
of their reiigious fellowship one with the actual basis 
of religion. What faith? There is but one, the 
Faith of Ethics,—that which is the secret core of all 
the trust and all the loyalty in all the thousand 
Churches. 

And therefore we salute the Ethical Societies. 
Their movement,— part of ours, as ours is_ part 
of all the movement forwards,—will do at least three 
things. (1.) It will exemplify anew to-day the 
lesson always needed, that religion is independent of 
any given set of names and symbols, however simple 
and however dear. (2.) By its sp'endid emphasis 
on character and service it will tend to quicken 
mor:l enthusiasm and moral faith, and this within 
the churches as well asin its chosen field outside of 
them. More of the ethical culture movement within 
our church,—that should be our response to such 
appeal. And (3) they will help us formulate a 
nobler ‘theology ’,—a benefaction they would per- 
haps grimly like to repudiate just now. Many 
besides them are working at the noble task. But 
their part in it will be disproportionately large, even 
because of their extreme position outside of all theol- 
ogy commonly so-called. Your consmen theologian 
talks common-place about the infinite; your real, 
your seeing moralist, conscious of what ethics 
means, and all the faith thatit involves, talks infinites 
about the common-place. And that we need to 
hear. Let these men unfold the awful and trans- 
ec ndent meanings of that word ‘‘ ethics” and = the 
world will listen and bless. Aud the world is likely 
to say ‘*God” all the more. the more they listen 
and the more they are awed. ‘These men are raising 
the God-name,—changing Elohim to Jehovah ; they 
will enable wen to say “God” who are atheized by 
the old way of saying it. 


In their turn, as their thought rounds itself out, 
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they will perhaps recognize a certain mentul asceti- 


cism that now is drying them, a shallowness in some 
of their present criticisms and negations, perhaps 
even a short-coming logic in applying their central 
faith. In their wish to emphasize the religion of the 
moment’s deed, they sometimes seem to grow near- 
sighted to the vast sweep of the faith of their own 
ethics. We will not rebuke a certuin Messianic tone 
about them, for when men have a Gospel in charge, 
it is easy for others to mistake enthusiasm for con- 
ceit. At heart a real Gospel makes men humble, and 
I suspect it is but attitude in them that now and 
then brings smiles. Perhaps allied with this tone is 
what we feel, rather than can describe, as a sort of 
creed in them. A hearty Amen to what Mr. Weston 
says,—both sentences: ‘‘In our societies personal 
character is the sole test for membership. In regard | 
to this point the religion of the future must be dog- 
matic.”’ But in thought-matters, also, even a moral | 
Protest is apt to adopt a virtual creed or testing shib- | 
boleth ; one that is negative, if not affirmative; 
adopt it by dint of emphasiseven when formally ex- 
cluded from the platform of stated principles. Per-_ 
haps this is inevitable, thought and morals are so. 
closely allied, 

But we may expect change and growth in this as in | 
any other movement of reform. ‘The leaders frankly 
confess that their movement is inchoate, that they are | 
feeling their way and learning as they go. Protest. 
seldom has self-control enough to set forth its own) 
philosophy complete at first. And in winning the| 
self-control it is apt to find out that its new philoso- | 
phy is essentially the old philosophy under new/| 
names and nobler symbols and with truer emphases. 
Already the Ethical Society lecturers venture to claim 
with growing stress a name of which at first they 
seemed alittle shy on account of its associations,— 
‘‘religion”. It would be no surprise if sometime they 
discovered that in common parlancethe word ‘‘ God” 
also has significance vastly more elastic than they al- 
low it now, means much more than the being whom 
Mr. Mill called a ‘‘magnified, non-natural man’; and, 
being satisfied of this, should again feel free to use it 
along with other symbols,—perhaps to cherish it as on 
the whole the most significant and truth-hinting. If 
not, but little matter, save for their own influence ; 
the name will not make them one whit more relig- 
lous. But at present they seem like fresh come-out- 
ers from the orthodox, not yet wonted to the fact 
that larger meanings have long been current of old 
doctrines whose smaller meanings they so eagerly dis- 
card. Nor, finally, is it easy for areligious system to 
long practise total abstinence from other symbols: 
the proof of which is that, as the old insistence on the 
creed or shibboleth dies out, the Protest also dies 
away, and then the old pictures—consciously as pict- 
ures, confessedly as symbols, now—are restored to the 
cathedral walls and to mental walls as well. Nor the 
old ones only: the ethical Protest itself, organized so 
carefully to shun the danger of ‘‘ conceptions” and 
esthetics, begins to recognize anew their naturalness; 
begins to gather itself into doctrines, and to gather 
around itself ‘‘ grace and beauty and poetry and mu- 
sic and drama and festivals, and expressions of united 


— 


aspirations towards the Highest ”. ‘Towards all of 


these the first leader of the Ethical Societies is al- 
ready hoping: the quoted words are Adler’s. Possi- 
bly they yet may claim that ‘‘worship” is a good name 
for ‘‘united aspiration towards the Highest”, express- 
ed in their own symbolism. Till they do so, they will 
hardly be just even to themselves. 

As for ourselves, once more,—there is a higher 
sition than organized Unitarianism has yet had faith 
enough to take. It is the position where, whatever 
of doctrine is believed, an ethical basis alone is made 
condition of our religious fellowship,—this explicitly, 
and with full courage to accept the consequences. A 
full faith is a daring faith, and only a daring faith 
catches and inspires. Those who believe most in 
‘‘ God” themselves will be most sure it is the Belief 


Inevitable, and be most able to recognize it under 


other names. Those who worship most spontaneously 


themselves will be most ready to trust the human 


heart in others to express its reverential instincts. 
Alas for the idea of God, and alas for the worshi), 
that will be damaged by any possible extension of the 
Faith of Ethics! for that God is dying, and that glow 
of worship is a setting sun. But joy for the idea of 
God, and joy for the dcepening worship, that the Faith 
of Ethics is to surely bring mankind! The Ethical 
Society is inchoate, licomplete ; but its dasis is the 
true one. Nor we nor any other church can be 
solidly ‘‘ religious” untjl we rest ourselves upon it. 
Has ‘*‘ Unitarianism” said its last word ? If not, we 
vet shall say that Ethics thought out is religious 
thought, felt out is religious feeling, lived out is re- 
ligious life. That is but Unitarianism grown up, 
grown conscious of its own organic principles. 
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‘‘A Baptist MEETING-HOUSE” is a series of let- 
ters from the pen of Samuel J. Barrows which orig- 
inally appeared in the columns of the Christian Reg- 
ister and are now published by the American Unitar- 
ian Association in a neat little volume bound in qua- 
ker gray. The book is a record of experience, the 
history of a journey from orthodoxy into liberalism. 
The Bode was as quiet and natural as the wr 
of morning or the coming of spring greenness. 
stray tractlet seed. rained upon by thought-showers 
from Parker and Channing, became a plant too strong 
to be cut down by the as of persecution or ex- 
communication. The book contains some rare gleams 
of humor and reveals not a trace of bitterness. It 
is not a polemic treatise, and is scarcely more a justi- 
fication of the new belief into which the writer has 
grown than a tender and beautiful tribute to the old 
faith in which he was nurtured. ‘* Asked-of-God ” 
never forgot that the religion which the deepening 
currents of thought and action in his own life had 
found too shallow was his mother’s religion, and the 
beauty of character possessed by some of his early 
theological instructors remained to him always unob- 
scured by the narrowness of their creed. The letters 
are themselves full of that ‘‘ unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace”, ‘‘the Unit-arianism of the 
new Baptist meeting-house”, which our author 
names as the essential characteristic of the church of 
the future. 


E. H. W. 
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Wnnouncements. 


The Subscri n of Unrry is $1.50 per 
a, ~~ B Tiekoes. Single copies 5 
cen 


The date on the address label indicates the 
time to which the subscription is paid. 
ttances are acknowledged by chang- 
ing this date. No written receipts are sent 
ess requested. 
bscribers are requested to note the expi- 
ration of their subscriptions and send in their 
renewal without waiting forabill. Nopaper 
discontinued without an-express order and 
payment of all arrearages. 
Make checks payable to the order of Charles 
H. Kerr. 


Contracts for Advertising in Unrry can be 
made by te foe to Edwin Alden & Bro. 
Fifth and Vine streets, Cincinnati, or 140 Nas- 
sau street, New York City. Rate per line 8 
cents. Electrotypes must be on metal. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


Tarrp UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner 
Monroe and Laflin streets. Services at 
10:45, morning. Sunday, December 13, 
sermon by the pastor, Rev. J. Vila Blake. 
Sunday-school at 12:15. Teachers’ meet- 
ing Monday evening, December 14. Lit- 
erary club, Tuesday evening, December 
15 at 8 o’clock. 


Aut Souts CHurcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Ellis avenue. Minister, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones; residence, 20044 
Thirty-seventh street. Sunday-school at 
9:30 a. M. Service at 10:45 a.m. Sun- 
day, December 13, subject, “The old, old 
story”; a Christmas Preparation Sermon. 
The regular meeting of the Romola sec- 
tion will be omitted on Monday evening, 
December 14, in order that the members 
of Unity club may have an opportunity of 
attending a joint meeting of the literary 
clubs connected with the churches of the 
city, to be held at Christ church, corner 
Michigan avenue and 24th street, for the 
purpose of forming a Union Association, 
the object of which is set forth to be “to 
promote the welfare of the societies by 
céoperation and friendly emulation, to in- 
crease the sociability of the members, and 
to give their work a wider scope. Tues- 
day evening the Philosophy section will 
meet at the pastor’s residence; day class 
will meet Wednesday, 9:30 a. M., at Mrs. 
Perkins’s,1343 Oakwood boulevard. Teach- 
ers’ meeting will be held at the parsonage, 
Friday evening at 7: 45. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner of 
Michigan avenue and Twenty-third street. 
Minister, Rev. David Utter; residence, 13 
Twenty-second street. Service begins 
promptly at 10:45 4. m. Sunday, Decem- 
ber 13, sermon by Rev. A. D. Mayo. Sub- 
ject, “ The South and her Children”. On 
Friday evening the 18th, the Study section 
of the Fraternity will hold its fourth ses- 
sion for the season—second evening with 
Dickens. The ladies of this church have 
set next Wednesday evening, December 
16th, for their annual Christmas sale. A 


a year’s work, will be offered for sale at 
reasonable prices and everything possible 
will be done to make the occasion pleasant 
socially. A substantial supper as well as 
lighter refreshments will be furnished at 
any time from 6 to 10 o’clock p.m. Sun- 
day-school promptly at 12:15. The Ladies’ 
Industrial and Benevolent Society meets 
every Friday at 10 a.m. The Industrial 
school holds a Saturday morning session 
—teachers needed. 


Unity CHurcH, corner Dearborn ave- 
nue and Walton place. Services at 10:45, 
morning. Sunday, December 13, sermon 
by Rev. T. G. Milsted. Subject: “ Is Life 
worth Living?” All are invited. Sunday- 
school at 12:15. 
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and especially more earnest missio 
efforts to make known the broad, progres- 
sive Gospel which has been committed to 
us. 

Now, friends—Pastors and People — 
help us! Weare publishing this at so low 
a price in order that it may be really with- 
in the reach of all, without hurting exist- 
ing periodicals. But we ask no subsidies. 
We believe we can make this thing self- 
supporting from the first, and only ask al] 
to take it. Will not our ministers interest 
themselves to get it introduced generally 
into their parishes? Send us 20, 50, 100 
subscribers from each church. 

Let churches subscribe for it by the 
twenty or the fifty copies, to equip their 
tract rack at the church door. 


Union TEACHERS’ MEETING, Monday 
noon, December 14, at the Channing Clu 
room, 135 Wabash avenue. Rev. T. G. 
Milsted will lead. 
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THE UNITARIAN, 


A monthly magazine, with the above title, 
24 pages, size and type of Harper’s Month- 
ly, will be published, beginning with the 
new year. It will be edited by Brooke 
Herford and J. T. Sunderland, assisted by 
the following editorial contributors: Rev’s. 
Oscar Clute, of lowa City, Ia.; Robert 
Collyer, New York; Charles G. Ames, 
Phila.; G. L. Chaney, Atlanta, Ga.; H. 
Price Collier, Hingham, Mass.; and Mrs. 
J.T. Sunderland, Chicago, who will take 
charge of a department of Post Office Mis- 
sions and Woman’s Work in our Churches. 
We believe that a religious periodical is 
wanted, cheaper and more popular than 
any at present published, at a price which 
may enable it to go into every Unitarian 
family tn America. Such‘a medium of 
information and missionary interest is 
greatly needed by our churches and indi- 
vidual workers everywhere. THe UniTa- 
RIAN will be published simultaneously 
in Boston and Chicago—for the whole 
country. Everywhere it is the same reli- 
gion that is needed—pure, earnest, dis- 
tinctly avowed Christianity — that for 
which Unitarianism has always stood. 
It is upon this basis only, as we believe, 
that Unitarian churches anywhere can 
prosper and do their true work. In stand- 
ing thus for Christianity, we think we are 
‘standing for the highest aims, the broadest 
sympathies, the purest reason, the noblest 
humanity. It is for for which this mag- 
azine will stand, while yet desiring to 
keep our fellowship wide enough to in- 
clude all who from common aims and 
general sympathies are willing to work 
with us. 

Each issue will contain a number of 
short articles (original and selected) on 
living topics of religious thought, doctrine 
and practical work; usually a sermon; oc- 
casional sketches and articles of lighter 
and more general interest; some pages of 
brief notes about what is doing in our 
churches and in the religious world at 
large; book notices, and a “ Women’s 
Work ” department. We want to promote, 
in the homes and churches of our people, 
a warmer piety, more intelligent study of 


—- number and great variety of fancy 
and useful articles, the accumulations of 


the Bible and the truths of religion, more 


Let Post Office Mission committies or- 
der it in quantities to use in their work. 
Especially, let every one into whose 
hands this announcement comes, give half 
a dollar for a year’s subscription (a dollar 
for TWO years, or with TWO names, ts bet- 
ter still), to the friend who is locally an- 
nounced to obtain subscribers, or send it 
by mail to Rev. J.T. Sunderland, 135 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago, to whom all com- 
munications —_ be addressed. 
ROOKE HERFORD. 
J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
BUILDING FUND 
oF ALL SOULS CHURCH, CHICAGO. 


Amount previously acknowledged . $7,700 83 

Amount received fron: Nov. 18 to Dec, 9...... 
UNITY FUND. 

Rev. A. M. Judy, Davenport, Iowa.............. . 3 00 

* G. E. C.”", Cambridge, Mans.................++.. a 5 @ 

Third Congregational 8S. 8., Cambridgeport, 

STEIN chcoomusubbniienntndinehtibinie sedintenametebenntihlidebeousneet 406 
Mrs. Jos. A, Williard, Boston, Mass.............. 100 
ALL SOULS FUND. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Brown, Chicago.............. 10 00 
BOOED ccocecenerecchssunacensumeannendiaseuscensqnensmenste $7723 83 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Al books sent us for review by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this head and wili re- 
ceive as soon as practicable such further notice as the 
interests of our readers and the state of our columns 
may warrant, 


Anecdotes of General Ulysses 8.Grant. By. J. L. 
Ringwalt. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg &Co. Paper,pp. ue. 


Outline of Christian History. By Joseph Henr 


Allen. Boston: Roberts Bruthers. Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 151.............. 75 
Jackanapes, dy Darwin's vecot, xnd the 


Story ofa Short Life. By Juliana H~ratio Ewing. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. aes soiens. aaa 
Lulu’s Library. By Louisa M. Alcott. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. Chicago: Jansen, 


pp. 
The Thought of God. By 
William C. Gannett. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE. 


BOSTON LADY PASSING THE WINTER 

in Hannover, Germany, would be glad in the 
spring to take charge of one or more young girls 
for as long atime as they would stay in Europe. 
She has been several times abroad, and is e~ 
in every way for such a trust. Inquire of W. C’ 
Gannett, Unrry office, 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NOWN: WHERE ONE OR MORE LITTLE 

children could find a quiet, simple, wholesome 

Dame and intelligent mothering. Ask at UNITY 
office. 


NOWN: WHERE ONE OR MORE BOYS 
would receive the personal attention of a 
entleman of experience, in a home 


cultivated 


active and united church life and work, 


school. As 


at Unrry office. 


